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(297) ON BEING A LIBRARIAN 


by Robert L. Coxutson, Reference Librarian, 
City of Westminster Public Libraries, London 


During the past ten years librarians in many parts of the world have faced 
more criticism than they might have believed possible, given the long period 
during which libraries have demonstrated their remarkable ability to transform 
and enrich community life. The attacks come in the first place from those who 
control the purse-strings, and their onslaught—made in the vote-catching 
name of economy—would be salutary and comparatively harmless were it not 
supported by so many well-educated men and women who still believe that 
libraries are charitable institutions or that the public should be made to pay 
individually for using libraries. The method of attack is often very subtle: 
a book buying budget may be cut to the point where it is almost useless, the 
hours of opening of the libraries may be reduced, or new and badly needed 
staff or accommodation may be postponed until ‘better times’. 

The shock experienced by the librarian when he first discovers that his 
library committee of experts and businessmen is not entirely in sympathy 
with long-established library policy—that they have, in fact, paid only lip- 
service in their election speeches to the ideals they advocated—puts him on 
the defensive. He is at last face to face with a twofold problem: why do libraries 
exist today, and why is he himself a librarian? This is not an unhealthy situa- 
tion provided he is able to keep in mind the answers to these fundamental 
questions and, not only has these answers but sincerely believes them. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED ENTHUSIASM AND HIGH IDEALS 


In middle life many social workers, having lost their first enthusiasm for their 
work, find themselves in the unhappy position of temporarily or permanently 
losing faith in the value of the job they are doing. In some cases the cause lies 
in the advanced forms of training which have been developed today. A man 
who wants to be a doctor or a librarian or a teacher will find that a thorough 
course of training is available to him which will fit him adequately for the 
work he has chosen. During the course he receives some instruction in the 
social background, the history, the ethics and the philosophy of the work he 
wishes to do, sufficient to convince him at that stage of his development that 
he has chosen the right calling. But it is one thing for a receptive and willing 
mind to be given the right answers by an instructor devoted to his subject, 
and quite another for the librarian ten or twenty years later to put forward 
these same ideas with equally compelling force to a committee or government 
that is not easily convinced by high ideals which cost a great deal to put into 
effect. In the intervening period the librarian has admittedly gained much 
from intensive practical experience which enables him to back precept with 
reality, but at the same time he has been so busy that the theoretical basis of 
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his work may long have lain unquestioned in his mind. Thus, in his maturity 
the candid question of a committee member may stimulate a surprising and 
unwelcome response arising out of newly found doubts which years of frustra. 
tion or indifferent public support may have helped to sow in the librarian’; 
subconscious mind. A doubting librarian is as lost as any other social worker 
who can no longer successfully answer his own self-questionings. 

Part of the trouble lies in his isolation in the community. His is the smalles, 
of all the professions (with the exception of that of museum keepers) and, being 
fully occupied with day-to-day routine, he lacks the frequent contacts with 
other members of his profession in other towns and countries which members 
of other branches of social work enjoy. Truc, librarianship has a more voly. 
minous professional literature than most professions, but it is concerned more 
with technique and gadgets than with fundamentals and _ basic concepts, 
Perhaps it is no bad thing that in every age we should be faced squarely with 
the challenge: What do we stand for? What are we trying to do? and, most 
important of all: Is it any good? 


LIBRARIES ARE AN EXPRESSION OF THE PEOPLE 


When I first became a librarian I was convinced that libraries and books 
offered the solution to all problems. I fully believed that if every reading 
member of a community became an active library member, that community 
would be a very much better place in which to live. My conviction was such 
that I plagued everyone I knew to join his nearest library, to spend more time 
there, and to borrow more books. Though I no longer hold such extreme 
views, I am glad that I held them at that time for it helped me to discover 
much opposition and indifference to libraries the existence of which I would 
otherwise not have suspected. I see now that libraries are an expression—a 
very deep expression—of the people, and that if they are to survive they must 
grow through the people’s sincere desire to develop and progress as a com- 
munity. In other words, it is better to start slowly than to try to do everything 
at once. For example, if the equivalent of the New York Public Library (that 
complex and most advanced form of library) were set down overnight in Addis 
Ababa, I doubt whether it would prove effective for many years to come, 
A community has to grow up to its library, and a library has to keep pace with 
the current needs of the community. For example, if a mobile library calls 
from time to time at a village and provides a book lending service, sooner or 
later the people of that village will begin to wish they had a more permanent 
and more substantial library service. The occasional breakdowns of the van, 
the infrequent changes of the library’s contents, the irregularity and uncer 
tainty of its visits will irritate the villagers and they will start to talk about 
running their own branch library. In this way some of the best reading com- 
munities have been built up, for there is no doubt that some groups of people 
are natural readers and these are usually the ones with the best educational 
and civic record. 


LIBRARIANSHIP IS SOCIAL WORK 


Similarly, the modern system of saying to a man: ‘You want to be a librarian. 
You must go to a training school’ is both good and bad. It is good because it 
ensures that he will gain a thorough training, and it is bad in the sense that it 
does not examine sufficiently his belief in his vocation. A parallel situation is 
responsible for the despair and loss of purpose of so many creative artists in 
later life. Librarianship is real social work demanding the utmost in service 
and devotion from its members. It asks them to work long hours for small pay 
and little or no recognition. To do this for a lifetime and to do it successfully 
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the librarian must have a lifelong conviction that libraries are good for people, 
and that he is good for libraries. How many librarians have asked themselves, 
Why am I fit to be a librarian?’ In answering the question it would be insuffi- 
cient to say that one is a librarian through love of books. This would qualify 
4 man as a book-collector but, to be a librarian, he must also want to share 
his delight in books with others, to help others to get the best out of books and 
to use them as an aid and inspiration in their everyday life. Unless, like a 
father, the librarian takes on this work without any expectation of gratitude, 
he is bound to be disappointed. People do not feel consciously grateful every 
moment of their lives for the services of the road-makers, pestal workers or 
water engineers On whom they depend so much: their services are taken for 
granted and, if librarianship is to be permanently successful, it must expect 
the same anonymous and silent recognition that every efficient aspect of service 
to the community receives—that of being accepted without patent acknow- 
ledgement. A community only expresses its feelings when a public service is 
bad or inadequate. 

There is a community in Africa where education is voluntary. When a 
village decides that its children must be educated, it invites a trained teacher 
to come and live there. First the villagers build him a house and then a tem- 

rary school. No money passes hands, but the village ensures that its teacher 
gets all the food and other necessities his family needs, for he is an honoured 
man. In his turn, the teacher serves the village and its children to his best 
ability: if he fails in his job he is dismissed by the village. This is an intensely 
personal relationship which many a librarian would welcome but, since most 
of our communal societies are very much more complicated structures, the 
fundamentals that this example demonstrates are too often hidden by politics, 
economic factors or, worst of all, indifference on the part of many sections of 
the population. Nevertheless, the wise librarian recognizes that he is an insep- 
arable part of the community,Yand that his is a personal contract with society 
which engages him to serve its intellectual needs in the same way that it 
employs the teacher to give its children adequate instruction. How far the 
librarian can go in advance of the feeling of his community depends very much 
on individual circumstances: thus, a librarian may decide that a certain book 
or periodical should be in the stock of his library even when there is no evident 
demand for it. In some cases he may be right, and in others he may have 
allowed his own personal preferences to obscure his understanding of the 
community’s real interests. 

In the world of books it is all too easy to divorce oneself from everyday life, 
but the librarian does this not only at his own peril but, more important, at 
that of the library. If the librarian is to serve his community faithfully and 
well he must keep in constant contact with all its activitie¥—industrial and 
commercial as well as cultural—and with its aspirations. He must be prepared 
to serve On many committees in his spare time and to help with other outside 
projects whenever and wherever he can be of practical assistance. It is only 
in this way that the librarian can make his library a permanent living force 
in the life of the community, so that no member of it will ever feel inclined to 
ask either, ‘Why a library?’, or “Why a librarian?’ 








(98) STORAGE AND PRESERVATION 
OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS 
AND NEWSPAPERS IN TROPICAL CLIMATES 


by Wilfred J. Piumpe, Librarian, Nigerian 
College of Arts, Science and Technology, Zaria 


Librarians in tropical countries must protect the books and other materials 
in their charge from the ravages of insects, rodents, fungi, damp, dust, desicca. 
tion, sudden violent rainstorms—and in some territories, notably the Wes 
Indies, from destruction by hurricanes, earthquakes and tidal waves. In this 
article! our concern is mainly with insects—termites, cockroaches, silverfish, 
firebrats, book-worms, book-lice, moths, spider beetles, mud wasps—and fungi, 

Damage by insects has been reported from the Bahamas, Barbados, Belgian 
Congo, Brazil, British Guiana, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Egypt, Fiji, French 
Equatorial Africa, Ghana, Hawaii, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Lee. 
ward Islands, Malaya, Mauritius, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, St. Lucia, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 
Southern Rhodesia, the Sudan, Trinidad, and Uganda. 

Damage by fungi (moulds), although less widespread, is a serious menace 
in the libraries of Trinidad, Kingston, Freetown, Ibadan, Lagos, Rangoon, 
Bangkok, Jakarta, Singapore, Manila, and other places in the humid tropics, 


INSECT ENEMIES 


Termites. There are known to exist 1,900 species of termites or ‘white ants’, 
They may be regarded as belonging to two categories: earth-dwelling termites, 
which live in the soil or maintain direct contact with it by means of mounds or 
earthen tunnels or ‘chimneys’; and wood-dwelling termites which live above the 
ground and enter buildings through open windows or by way of defects in 
woodwork. The subterranean or earth-dwelling termites are said to account 


for 95 per cent of all termite damage to buildings (and books) but wood- | 


dwelling termites have caused a great deal of damage in America and the 
West Indies. 

Termites live in extremely interesting and highly organized colonies. A queen 
termite can lay up to 30,000 eggs a day and in the course of her life she lays 
literally millions of eggs. Colonies are therefore able to grow very rapidly, 
The presence of termites in, or generally under, a library becomes known as 
soon as their characteristic earth-covered tunnels appear on walls or shelving; 
sometimes, too, they extrude exploratory earthen towers up to six inches in 
height between floor-tiles or from small cracks in concrete floors. In any library 
that suffers from termite attack regular daily inspection of the entire building 
is essential. Wooden cupboards, especially placed against walls, should be 
avoided. Termites have a habit of eating their way into the backs of such 
cupboards and taking all ‘silently, invisibly’ like the traveller in William Blake's 
poem, so that when the cupboard door is opened all that is found of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, annual reports—anything containing cellulose—s 


1. This article has been written in Northern Nigeria. More than six hundred references to the 
many aspects of book and newspaper preservation are known to exist but they do not exist 
in Nigeria and it has been impossible to refer to more than a small fraction of the literature. 
The writer wishes to thank colleagues and correspondents who have supplied information 
and answered questions. 

Owing to lack of space it was not possible to include the select bibliography of 108 titles 
which accompanied the article). THE BIBLIOGRAPHY HAS BEEN REPRODUCED 
SEPARATELY. COPIES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE LIBRARIES DIVISION, 
UNESCO, 9, PLACE DE FONTENOY, PARIS-7°*, FRANCE, 
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Lo 
fragments and a thick concentration of termite tunnels. The whole of Africa 
is said, with some truth, to be one vast termitary. 


Cockroaches. Cockroaches are useful only to zoology students who use them as 
material for exercises in dissection. There are 1,200 species, the majority of 
which occur in the tropics. In addition to the damage they do to book covers 
cockroaches are suspected of spreading leprosy, poliomyelitis, cholera, typhoid 
fever and dysentery; so quite apart from any question of book preservation 
they are very undesirable in libraries. Their favourite food (or drink) is said 
to be beer but they will tackle anything from whitewash to boots. In libraries 
they have to be content, for the most part, with books. They are attracted by 
the adhesive used to stick cloth or buckram to the binding board, by the 
starch stiffening added to some binding cloths, by other pastes and glues 
employed in binding, and by certain dyes. As scavengers they enter buildings 
to eat organic filth of all kinds, other dead insects, and food crumbs left in 
rest-rooms by library staff. Their flattened bodies allow them to hide by day 
behind skirting boards, beneath floors, and in crannies and dark corners of all 
kinds. They generally enter libraries via latrines or drainpipes or by way of 
basements, in which they proliferate, but male cockroaches may also fly in 
through unscreened windows. As soon as it is dark both sexes and their families 
emerge from their hiding-places, find their way to books and start gnawing 
and sucking the book covers. 


Silverfish and firebrats. Silverfish and firebrats are small wingless insects, not more 
than half an inch in body length; they are easily recognizable by their long 
antennae and their spike-like ‘tail’ and curved terminal filaments. They devour 
cloth covers used in book-binding and any sized book papers, and they gnaw 
the surface of catalogue cards and other filed cards. Like cockroaches, they 
operate in darkness. 


Book-eworms. Book-worms have been notorious ever since the making of books 
began. They have attacked palm-leaf manuscripts in India; papyri in Egypt; 
Anstotle mentioned them as a pest; in modern times their attacks have some- 
times been so spectacular as to constitute plagues. They are said to be capable 
of eating arsenic and lead—anything except cast iron—and to have done more 
damage in libraries than all the ravages of ‘wind and weather, fire and flood’, 
They are small brownish hard-shelled beetles in the adult stage but it is in the 
larval stage that they accomplish so much destruction. The eggs are laid on 
the edges of books and the larvae, when they hatch, soon burrow into the 
books, riddling them with tiny tunnels. The female of one particular species 
may have at the end of a single year more than 800,000 descendants. 


Moths and other minor insect pests. The Brown House or False Clothes moth 
occurs in India and Ceylon as well as in countries with a temperate climate. 
The larvae eat a wide range of non-library materials, varying from dried plants 
to corks in wine bottles; in libraries they gnaw both cloth and leather bindings 
of books, showing a preference among the leather bindings for calf. The moth 
is thought to have increased in numbers in recent years. 

The spider beetle is another pest that damages books, papers and leather 
book bindings if they are left undisturbed for long periods. It was originally 
mentioned by Linnaeus in 1766. 

Formerly it was thought that Psocids, or book-lice, were responsible for 
damage to books. It seems likely, however, that they are found amongst books 
only because they feed on the fungi which form on book bindings. They may 
do some damage in museums but recent writers exonerate them from the charge 
of damaging books. 
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Mud wasps—known in parts of Africa as ‘mason hornets’ and in Trinidad as 


‘potter wasps’ —like to attach their nests of hard mud to the edges of pages of | 


books as they stand on shelves. They also build in the corners of bookcases, in 
rolled up maps, and in all kinds of sheltered positions. The insect, which has 
interesting habits, does not deliberately attack books, but the attachment of 
mud to them and upon bookcases, windows, walls, etc., must always be 
unwelcome. 


METHODS OF PRESERVING BOOKS FROM INJURIOUS INSECTS 


In recent years a great deal of investigation has been made into means of 
protecting paper, textiles and leather against insects, especially by governments 
and manufacturing firms during the 1939-45 war. It is likely that no one 
method is efficacious in exterminating all kinds of insects and permanently 
preventing re-infestation of libraries. In deciding what measures to use account 
needs to be taken of the social and feeding habits of the insect concerned and 
of the degree of infestation. Different measures are suitable against different 
insects. Usually, economy of expenditure has also to be considered. 


Termite control. Perhaps the greatest amount of research has been done on the 
means of preventing infestation by termites and of destroying them once they 
have entered a building. Fortunately termites have two habits which make it 
possible to poison them. They lick each other (so vigorously, in fact, that 
occasionally a termite being licked suffers an injury and is at once killed and 
devoured by its fellows); and they are cannibals. These two characteristics 
ensure that if one termite picks up some Gammexane dust, or Paris green, or 
white arsenic, or DDT powder, this is licked off by another, which then dies 
and is promptly eaten; the process of poison and cannibalism continues as 
long as the poison remains lethal. 

When a new library building is erected earth-dwelling termites may be kept 
out by insistence upon appropriate methods of building construction. Prelim- 
nary ground treatment with dieldrin, copper sulphate or pentachlorophenols, 
provision of a concrete floor, a continuous concrete or metal barrier, metal 
strips inserted in joints, metal collars on pipes, metal caps on concrete piles— 
these are some of the features of construction and control that have been 
employed. Many tropical library buildings, however, were erected before the 
days of prestressed concrete and they lack anti-termite devices. When termites 
have already entered a building and are energetically eating the edible parts 
of it, rapid extermination by chemical means is obviously necessary. Earth- 
dwelling termites may be killed by introducing DDT or Gammexane smoke, 
under pressure, into their termitaries. (Gammexane smoke should not be used 
inside libraries as it is injurious to paper.) Gammexane dust is also effective. 
In Madras, books have been effectively protected by coating the inside of 
bookcases with paraffin wax; this acts as a repellent but does not kill the 
termites. In the Sudan, sodium arsenite (one part of sodium arsenite to mine 
parts of benzol) poured into floor-cracks through which termites may be 
expected to invade, has been used with success. As this last mixture is highly 
toxic to human beings the bottles of poison must be locked up so that they will 
not get into the hands of children or illiterate cleaners who may try to sample 
the mixture in the belief that it is medicine. 

Against wood-dwelling termites, which fly in through open windows, mate, 
and burrow into any available woodwork or books, the only effective method 
of control is to screen all windows and render all woodwork termite repellent 
with a wood preservative. In the building trade, coal-tar creosote is widely 
used. ‘Wolman salts’, consisting essentially of fluor-chrome-dinitro-phenol 
mixtures, is a water-soluble preservative probably more suitable for use inside 
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libraries; it is odourless, does not stain adjacent materials such as plaster walls, 
and can take a coat of paint on top. Preservatives containing solvent naphtha 
are said to have good powers of penetration and may also be suitable. All 
these are for use on woodwork only; they must not be applied to books. When 

Janning new libraries in the tropics it is advisable, if timber has to be used 
at all for structural purposes, to employ a local hardwood that is known to be 
termite resistant.? 

In America dry-wood termites already in a building have been extermi- 
nated by fumigation with hydrocyanic gas. The building concerned has to 
be evacuated, completely sealed for 48 hours, and after unsealing forced 
aeration for 48 hours is necessary. Methyl bromide may be used as an 
alternative to hydrocyanic gas, the process then taking one day instead of 
four. Fumigation with these dangerous gases on this scale can only be 
carried out by professional fumigators under carefully observed safety 
conditions. 


Fumigation to eradicate other insects. At least four methods of fumigation are in 
force in different countries: (a) fumigation of the entire library, which 
necessitates closing it for several days; (b) fumigation of a few hundred 
infested books at a time in a specially designed vacuum fumigator; (c) routine 
fumigation of the entire library stock, carried out piecemeal in a gas cham- 
ber; (d) fumigation of a single book or of a few books only in a small air- 
tight cupboard, box, or sealed biscuit tin. 

For (a) hydrogen cyanide, carbon disulphide or methyl bromide may be 
used. 

For (b) a combination of ethylene oxide and carbon dioxide in liquid has 
been used with success. This fumigant is now known commercially as 
‘Carboxide’. 

For (c) methyl bromide is considered satisfactory. It has been widely used 
as, for instance, at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, where it is 
employed as a fumigant for herbarium specimens. An ampoule of 20 cc. in 
a Racuher of five cubic feet capacity kills adult insects, larvae and eggs. 
Specimens remain in the chamber for two hours and the gas is then blown 
out into the open air for half an hour. An excellent library fumigation 
chamber, that might well be taken as a model, exists at the Bibliotheca 
Bogoriensis in Java. The chamber has been built apart from the Library; 
its interior is shelved and books are placed on the » a with their pages 
fanned out; two methyl bromide ampoules, each of 20 cc., are broken into 
a pan by turning an iron rod the handle of which is on the outside of the 
chamber; the gas is blown about inside the chamber by an electric fan 
which may be turned on from outside after the heavy iron door of the 
chamber has been closed. This chamber in Bogor is locked for three days 
at a time to ensure thorough fumigation; subsequently it is left open for one 
day to allow the gas to disperse. 

For (d) dichlorobenzene crystals may be used. The book or books infested 
should be placed in the container and exposed to the vapours—but not 
allowed to touch the crystals—for one month. Alternatively, carbon bisul- 
phide (1 ounce for every 50 cubic feet of space) may be used and the 
container sealed for 24 to 36 hours. 


Insecticides applied to shelves. In India efforts have been made from early 
times to protect books and manuscripts. Traditional insect deterrents have 
included dried neem leaves, tobacco leaves, and red chilies; more recently, 


1, Certain timbers, such as the kind the Malays use for the central pillers of their houses, are 
impervious to screws and nails as well as termites. 
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naphthalene has been kept in almirahs among the books or placed in the 


form of blocks directly on the shelves. Elsewhere, camphor balls, naphthalene ‘ 


balls, thymol, roach hives, and dishes containing paradichlorobenzene haye 
been placed among the shelves. At the Bibliotheca Bogoriensis, in addition 
to the fumigation previously mentioned, both books and shelves are sprayed 
with a mixture consisting of 40 grammes of pure DDT in 1 litre of kerosene; 
this needs to be shaken well and allowed to stand overnight before use; it 
leaves no stain on the books. Many librarians have tried sprinkling DDT 
powder or Gammexane dust behind books as they stand on the shelves: 
but this is a messy practice. Recently, several insecticidal lacquers which 
seem likely to supersede other insecticides applied to library shelves have 
become commercially available. The preparation commercially known as 
Insecta-Lac, containing dieldrin, has been used in the Peace Memorial 
Museum, Zanzibar, in the University College of the West Indies, in hospitals, 
and on two hundred cargo vessels and a ship engaged in carrying Moslems 
on pilgrimage to Mecca. It is probable that it will end the cockroach problem 
in libraries throughout the world. The makers point out, however, that no 
single insecticide is a ‘cure-all’—much depends on the social and feeding 
habits of the insect concerned—and ‘for particular pests, it may be necessary 
to use insecticides other than dieldrin, e.g., DDT, benzene hexachloride, 
aldrin and some of the more newly developed insecticides, such as endrin 
and isodrin’. The lacquer is applied to areas where insects are expected to 
cluster, crawl or hide: cracks, crevices, corners and undersides of shelves, 
undersides of drawers, skirting boards, window frames and window sills, It 
is painted on with a soft brush, or sprayed from an aerosol press-button 
sprayer or a special spray gun. 


Insecticidal book varnishes. Dr. E. A. Back records that ‘Moses, addressing 
Joshua, gave instructions regarding the preservation of the books of the 
Pentateuch by anointing them with cedar oil and storing them in earthen 
vessels’. Cedar oil, therefore, may perhaps be regarded as the first book 
‘varnish’—forerunner of mercuric chloride, dieldrin and urea-formaldehyde. 

The need to varnish books in order to preserve them has been realized 
since libraries began to be established in the tropics. A mixture of 5 drachms 
of mercuric chloride, 60 drops of creosote and 2 lb. of alcohol was in use as 
long ago as 1888 and developments of this formula are still being used with 
varying success in most tropical libraries. 

The library of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 
uses the formula 16.7 grammes of mercuric chloride, 10 cc. creosote, made 
up to 2,000 cc. with alcohol. The Librarian reports: ‘Books are painted 
with this when they are received and thereafter about once a year, on both 
the front and back inside covers, but not the outside of the binding. Some- 
times, in the case of a thick book, poison is applied down the middle of the 
volume also. Care should be taken to avoid putting the poison on gilt 
lettering, and we do not use it for old and valuable leather bindings.’ 

In the library of the University College of Ghana 1.6 ounces mercuric 
chloride and 0.5 per cent (volume to volume) of beechwood creosote are 
added to 1 gallon of methylated spirit. This is ‘applied to the books with 
a feather or a small paint brush on the inside edges of the front and back 
covers, down the section joints, in the hollow between the spine of the book 
and the binding and on the top, bottom and fore edges. It should be allowed 
to dry before the books are replaced on the shelves’ (Librarian). 

The University College Library at Ibadan, Nigeria, uses 5 ounces mercuric 
chloride and 5 ounces of phenol in 2 gallons of spirits. The Librarian's 
directions for application are: ‘Apply with a paint brush, first inside the 
covers, along the angle formed by the cover and the main body of the book, 
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and around the inside edges where the cover material is turned under the 
endpapers. Then paint the outside, but avoid the titling if it is gilt. . . . Leave 
standing in an open position until dry.’ 

In the University of Malaya Library, Singapore, the following mixture is 
used: 1 ounce 146 grammes mercuric chloride, 2 lb. 10 ounces 292 grammes 
shellac, 10 Ounces 292 grammes resin, 10 fluid ounces creosote, 4 gallons of 
methylated spirit. 

It would seem that any kind of alcohol may be used as the vehicle for the 
mercuric chloride poison. Strong white Barbados rum was formerly used 
in Trinidad, and the Librarian of the University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, 
states that the spirits used there ‘come from local police captures of illicitly 
distilled gin and may therefore possess some virtue not yet recognized by 
science’. 

Within the last five years a varnish or lacquer with urea-formaldehyde 
resin as a vehicle for aldrin and dieldrin has been advocated. The lacquer 
requires an accelerator of 10 per cent sulphuric acid in butanol, in which 
proportion the acid does not seem to damage the books. 

Varnishing books to prevent insect attack was begun long before an effec- 
tive method of protecting book shelves from infestation by such insects as 
cockroaches had been discovered. It may well be that varnishing the shelves, 
instead of the books, with one of the new insecticidal lacquers will suffice, 
as far as insects are concerned, in most tropical libraries in future. 


FUNGI (MOULDS) 


Fungi—or, to be precise, micro-fungi—tend to grow on book covers if the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere exceeds 68 per cent and the air tem- 
perature is between 65°F. and 85°F. This means that they are troublesome 
in libraries throughout the humid tropics. At first, the micro-fungi which 
grow on books are generally white in colour; later they become metallic 
green or blue—and brown, black, red, and bright yellow micro-fungi have 
been reported on paper and books. 

The growth of micro-fungi can be prevented by air-conditioning; by 
fumigation with formaldehyde gas, methyl bromide, or thymol vapour; or 
by the application to the book covers of urea-formaldehyde resin containing 
a fungicide. It can be discouraged by ‘through-draughts’; by vigorous 
circulation of air by ceiling-fans; by constant manual or vacuum-cleaner 
dusting and brushing of books; or, more radically, by the addition of the 
correct chemical inhibitors to paper, boards, book cloths, and binders’ 
adhesives when they are manufactured. 


GENERAL MEASURES TO ASSIST PRESERVATION OF BOOKS 


A library building, properly designed with reference to its function and 
with account taken of the potential damage to books by insects and fungi, 
is the best possible protection that exists. In a humid climate there needs to 
be free circulation of air among bookstacks and as many ‘through-draughts’ 
as possible. In a very hot dry climate, in order to prevent desiccation by 
high temperatures and hot winds, thick walls may be necessary, in which 
case provision for internal movement of air has to be made by fans. Where 
extreme heat and dryness or extreme humidity for much of the year are 
experienced the only satisfactory solution to book preservation problems is 
air-conditioning. Occasionally a library may be sited so fortunately— 
perhaps near the sea—that fungi do not grow and pernicious insects are not 
a problem in it: the new Central Library at Accra is one example and the 
library of the University of Dakar is evidently another. But normally it is 
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necessary to screen windows and ventilation openings with mosquito wire 


and to make buildings proof against rats, mice—sometimes squirrels—baty ' 


and lizards. 

Open steel shelving of bracket type is very suitable for tropical libraries 
as it does not harbour insects and it permits maximum circulation of air, 

At all times scrupulous cleanliness of books, shelves and floor, and as 
much movement of books as possible, are most important in preserving the 
book-stock. In parts of the tropics—notably in the northern Sudan, northern 
Nigeria, parts of India—the atmosphere is full of dust at certain times of the 
year. Dust-devils occasionally whirl unexpectedly into libraries, haboobs 
envelop them, the Harmattan penetrates everywhere, depositing a brown 
film on books and staff alike. ‘These are temporary inconveniences which 
must be endured when they occur; vacuum-cleaners for the books and baths 
for the staff are the best means of recovery. 

Many libraries in tropical territories associated with Great Britain have 
adopted the Crown Agents’ standard specification for treatment of books 
when they are bound in their own binderies. This prescribes ‘an alcoholic 
solution containing I per cent w/v of mercuric chloride and 0.5 per cent v/v of 
beechwood creosote. . . . The solution is to be applied with a brush to the 
back of the book before the latter is fixed in the covers, to the inside of the 
leather or cloth, and to both sides of the boards used in preparation of the 
covers’. The Crown Agents further specify that ‘the water used for making 
the paste or glue for binding should contain half an ounce of copper sul- 
phate per aiken. Powdered alum in the proportion of 1 ounce to 15 lb, 
shall be added to the finished adhesive. In addition, there shall be added to 
the adhesive a solution of mercuric chloride and beechwood creosote in such 

roportions that the mercuric chloride shall constitute 2 per cent and the 
Sosthonad creosote 1 per cent of the total solid ingredients of the adhesive’, 
An alternative to this is to add to the binding glue 5 per cent of endrin 
19.5 per cent which is now commercially available. 


WHAT PUBLISHERS COULD DO 


The preservation problems of libraries would be greatly reduced if all 
publishers would use paper, binding cloth and wedi to which insecticide 
and fungicide have been added during the manufacturing process. In time 
(difficulties exist) it is possible that a polyvinyl acetate emulsion type of 
resinous adhesive will be used by all book-binders instead of the insect 
attractant and mildew-inducing adhesives used by many firms at present. 
Research has been done in England at the instigation of the Publishes 
Association and individual firms have made experiments; research has also 
been done in India and the United States of America. In the United States 
many firms already issue, as normal practice, books that have been treated 
with an insecticide. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 


Many of the preservation problems and protective measures mentioned | 


above apply to periodicals and newspapers as well as books. Both unbound 
and bound newspapers should be stored flat on slotted steel racks. Wherever 
ossible they should be kept in air-conditioned rooms or preserved in the 
orm of microfilm rather than in their original printed form. Periodicals 
should be bound as soon as volumes are complete and thereafter given the 
same care and treatment as books. 
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ao) SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


by L. Kornovec and J. Spirit, of the Institute for 
Research on Materials and Technology, Prague 


Owing to the continuous growth of industrial output in Czechoslovakia, the 
establishment of specialized research institutes, and the universal progress 
made in science and technology, it is essential for the country’s scientific and 
technical information system to be efficiently organized. 

Since 1945, all industrial and agricultural activities and their develop- 
ment have been controlled by a central body, the National Planning 
Bureau, on the basis of State economic plans, originally drafted for two 
years ahead, but subsequently for five. §imilarly, scientific research and 
development planning was originally done by the former Research and 
Technical Development Centre, but is now carried on by the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, the central organ. Three main centres were established 
for the purpose: the Technical Universities Library, the Institute of Techni- 
cal and Economic Information, and the Inventions and Standards Bureau. 


WORK OF THE THREE CENTRES 


The Technical Universities Library is the largest technical library in 
Czechoslovakia; it publishes a regular bulletin listing the latest technical 
publications acquired by the public libraries in the country, systematically 
classified by the Universal Decimal Classification system. The bibliogra- 
phical section of the Library is responsible for making abstracts of all 
technical articles contained in periodicals imported into Czechoslovakia. 
These abstracts are then published in periodicals containing reports on 
energetics, electrotechnics, metallurgy, mechanical engineering, architec- 
ture, chemistry, chemical technology and mining; in addition to which 
they are printed direct on cards size A6 (105 X 148 mm.), which can be ordered 
from the Technical Universities Library, by quoting the correspondin 

classification heading (there are 93 in all). As for the periodicals receive 

by the Library, photostatic copies or microfilms of the articles they contain 
are made on demand. The Library will also, on request, undertake biblio- 
graphical research, and it publishes bibliographical lists which are placed 
on sale at exceedingly low prices. Lastly, the Library issues a periodical 
entitled Technickd knihovna (The Technical Library) dealing with work- 
ing methods, organization problems and the co-ordination of technical and 
scientific information. 

The Institute of Technical and Economic Information publishes printed 
pamphlets containing information about Czechoslovak and foreign expe- 
rience in the various branches of industry, as well as a technical and economic 
information bulletin. It arranges for translations to be made on request; 
keeps an official list of all translations made outside the Institute and 
publishes a regular bulletin, New translations, in which translations are 
systematically classified, with a short description, and a note indicating the 
organization responsible for making the translation, so that copies can be 
ordered as required. 

The Inventions and Standards Bureau likewise publishes an information 
bulletin containing a list of Czechoslovak and foreign patents taken out in 
connexion with energetics, architecture, mining, metallurgy, mechanical 
engineering, chemistry and agriculture. Copies of patents contained in the 
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Bureau’s library can be photostated on request. The Bureau’s archives 
contain large numbers of foreign standards which are listed regularly in g 
special bulletin. They can be borrowed or photocopies of them can be 
obtained. It is even possible, by special request, to procure copies of foreign 
standards not yet in the Bureau’s possession. 


SYSTEM OF DOCUMENTATION CENTRES 


A whole network of special documentation centres has been established in 
those research or planning institutes which have the staff and equipment 
necessary for making abstracts of all publications dealing with their own 
speciality (in most cases, a narrow one). These centres may make abstracts 
of publications already abstracted in one of the three central institutions, 
but this does not necessarily mean duplication, since the abstracts made by 
these centres are often more detailed, or made from some special point of 
view. The results of the work done by the various centres are distributed for 
the benefit of technicians and scientific workers elsewhere, by means of 
special bibliographical bulletins on A6 cards, which can be put straight 
into card indexes. At present, the special documentation centres are an 
essential part of the technical and scientific information system, since they 
complement the work of the central institutions. 


PERFECTING THE SYSTEM 


At the moment, the technical and scientific information system may be said 
to consist of three categories of institutions, the entire system being based on the 
three principal national institutions which act as the central organs. The first 
category includes institutions attached to the various ministries, which exercise 
administrative control over other less important bodies, and co-ordinate the 
activities of the second and third category institutions. Most of these first- 
category institutions have well-equipped technical and scientific libraries of 
their own, and machinery for circulating foreign publications throughout the 
whole of the system. They also issue reports, bulletins, notes, etc. They co- 
ordinate publication work, and organize study meetings on technical and 
scientific information in their own special field. The work of the second- 
category institutions, referred to above as documentation centres, is very 
similar to that of the first category inasmuch as they deal with the translation 
and publication of works on their special subjects, make abstracts of works of 
various types, and circulate these abstracts to the institutions in the third 
category, by means of bulletins or cards. In fact, these last are the keystone 
of the whole information system, and provide the machinery whereby technical 
and scientific information is transmitted to the ‘consumers’—the scientific 
and technical workers. Varying in size and equipment, they consist, in most 
cases, of technical libraries attached to individual enterprises (usually industrial 
firms). Since most of them are short-staffed, they rely on assistance from the 
central organs of the technical and scientific information system, in particular 
the second-category institutions operating in their special field, which under- 
take all kinds of activities outside the scope of a technical industrial library 
(bibliographical research, supply of copies of articles in periodicals, etc.). 

The three-category technical and scientific information system described 
above, having proved its worth in practice, has been adopted within the 
competence of the main ministries; all that now remains is to extend it 
to those sectors still not covered. A central organ responsible for co-ordi- 
nation at the national level is also needed. It seems that such an organ 
is soon to be set up. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


(300) INTERNATIONAL Music Councit. Répertoires internationaux de musique 
contemporaine a l’usage des amateurs et des jeunes. I. Musique symphonique | 
Symphonic music | Symphonische Musik 1880-1954. Frankfurt, C. F. Peters, 
1957. 63 p. 2114.5 cm. Indexes. 

This volume, devoted to modern symphonic music, is the first of a series to be 

issued by the International Music Council, of catalogues of contemporary 

music suitable for youth and amateur orchestras. 

The present catalogue, edited by the International Association of Music 
Libraries, includes lists sent in by 21 countries. The lists are classified in alpha- 
betical order of countries, and within each national section, the alphabetical 
order by composers, then by works, is followed. The address where the work 
may be bought or rented is given as precisely as possible. In each case the 
composition of the orchestra, the duration and degree of difficulty of the work 
are indicated. 

The foreword, preface and introduction are in English, French and German. 


(g01) Turkey. TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI MAARIF VEKALETI BASMA YAZI VE 
RESIMLERI DERLEME MUDURLUGU. Tiirkiye bibliyografyasi 1939-1948. 
Cilt, 1. Istanbul, Maarif Basimevi, 1957. 888 p. 23.5x16.5 cm. 
700 kurus. 

Published by the Turkish Ministry of Education, this cumulative bibliography 

lists all publications issued in Turkey during the period 1939-48. Entries 

are arranged according to the Universal Decimal Classification, the tables 

of which are given. The first volume comprises the following classes: gene- 

ralities, philosophy, religion, social sciences and philology. 


(g02) Spain. Instrruro NACIONAL DEL Lisro EspaNov. El Libro espaiiol. 
Tomo I, nim. 1, Enero 1958. Madrid, El Instituto, Ferraz, 13. 
21.515 cm. Annual subscription: 200 pesetas. 

This publication, which takes the place of Bibliografia hispdnica, Novedades 

editoriales espanolas and Libros del mes, will henceforth be the only Spanish review 

of general bibliographical information. This number discusses the new struc- 
ture of the I.N.L.E., and includes two historical articles, one on paper in Spain 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the other constituting a first 
step towards an index of lost, rare or mythical books of those two centuries. 

There follow notes and comments of interest from a professional or publishing 

point of view, and the volume concludes with the bibliographical list for 

January 1958, arranged according to the Universal Decimal Classification 

system and provided with an alphabetical index of authors, subjects and 

anonymous works. 


(303) RemntKAINEN, Veikko. Littérature sur le droit finlandais publiée entre 1860 
et 1956 en langues frangaise, allemande et anglaise | Die Deutsch-, englisch- 
und franzésischsprachige Literatur iiber finnisches Recht von 1860-1956 | 
English, French and German literature on Finnish law in 1860-1956. 
Helsinki, Eduskunnan Kirjasto Riksdagsbiblioteket, 1957. 179 Pp. 
21X 14.5 cm. 

This second number in the series of publications issued by the Library of the 
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Parliament, Helsinki, lists 1,236 publications on Finnish law published from 


1860 to 1956. It includes independent literary works and articles published jn | 


riodical “noe poe or compilations, and works and articles published jp 

innish or Swedish containing summaries in one of the languages of the biblio. 
graphy. Entries are arranged alphabetically by author under the various 
branches of law. There are author and subject indexes. 


(304)  Praxes, Gilbert L.; Kent, Allen; Perry, James W., ed. Progress 
report in chemical literature retrieval. New York, Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 250 Fifth Avenue, 1957. xiit217 p. 23.516 cm. $4.75, 
(Advances in documentation and library science, vol. 1). 
Contains the proceedings of two symposia of the Division of Chemical Litera. 
ture of the American Chemical Society, one held in the autumn of 1955, entitled 
‘Results of the Practical Applications of Punched Cards to Indexing’, and the 
other, held in the spring of 1956, entitled ‘New Tools for the Resurrection of 
Knowledge’. The 14 papers of the symposia have been merged into a sequence 
leading from basic principles, to basic functions of various indexing tools, to 
practical applications of those principles and tools, and finally to research in 
progress in the indexing field. Index. 


(305) Bopen, Hans. Verzeichnis bibliographischer Nachschlagewerke fiir ailgemein 
Gffentliche Bibliotheken. Eine Bibliographie der Bibliographien. Berlin, 
Zentralinstitut fiir Bibliothekswesen, Georgenkirchstrasse 24, 1957. 
74 p. 2114.5 cm. Available from Buchhaus Leipzig, 0.5, Taub- 
chenweg 83. 

Compiled mainly for the use of general public libraries in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, this list enumerates 88 bibliographies published in Germany 
as a whole. Entries are arranged by title under broad headings (bibliographies 
of bibliographies, general bibliographies, periodicals with bibliographical 
contents, subject bibliographies, etc.) and give full bibliographical data, price 
and detailed descriptions. There are 23 pages of illustrations reproducing 
pages of some of the works cited. Bibliography and index. 


(306) Nationat Boox Leacue, Lonpon. Science for all: an annotated reading 

list for the non-specialist. London, Cambridge University Press, Bentley 

House, 200 Euston Road, 1958. 177 p. 19 12.5 cm. gs. 6d. net. 
Prepared in consultation with the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, this annotated reading list contains nearly seven hundred titles of 
books in English on the physical and biological sciences, selected for their 
appeal to the non-specialist reader. Entries are arranged alphabetically by 
author under broad subject headings. Indexes. 


(307) Porro. Brsuioreca Ptsuica Municipar. Bibliotheca Portucalenss. 
Colectdénea de estudos da Biblioteca publica municipal do Porto. Vol. 1. Porto, 
A Biblioteca, 1957. 184 p. 24 16.5 cm. 
Contains collected historical papers and facsimile reproductions of M. Beleago’s 
De Dialectica (Coimbra, 1549) and As Constituigdes sinodais by Diego de Sousa, 
Bishop of Oporto (Oporto, 1496). On the technical side, there is an article 
on the experience gained in nine years of operation of the home lending 
service, and another commenting on the preliminary Portuguese edition of 
the Universal Decimal Classification. Includes a list of the Library’s publica- 
tions (1864-1956). 


(308) Conover, Helen F., comp. North and Northeast Africa: a selected, 
annotated list of writings 1951-1957. Washington, Library of Congress, 
General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1957. 182 p. 25.5X 
18 cm. $1.35. 
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This is the second volume of a two-volume guide to recent literature about 
Africa, and the dominant trends and issues there at the present time. The 
first volume was entitled Africa south of the Sahara . . . 1951-1956. This second 
yolume contains 349 annotated entries to books, pamphlets, and substantial 

riodical articles published from 1951 to date, and extended notes referring 
to some 200 additional works. Arrangement is by country with subdivisions 
by subject under those countries for which there is a relatively large amount 
of material. Index. 


(309) SAMURIN, Evgenij Ivanovit. Oderki po istorii bibliotetno-bibliografiteskoj 
klassifikactt (Essays on the history of bibliographical classification in 
libraries), Vol. I. Moskva, Vsesojuznaja Kniznaja Palata, 1955. 
399 p.- Illus. 22x15 cm. 12.15 roubles. 

The ‘Essays’ describe methods of book classification used in the East in ancient 

times and in Greece and Rome, the methods used in medieval libraries and 

encyclopaedias, and in the Renaissance and seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; it also reviews the philosophical classification of sciences, so far as it has 
aflected book classification or its development. 

There are extensive notes, a bibliography and an index of names. 


LIBRARIANS HIP 


(310) | Universal decimal classification: trilingual abridged edition (German-English- 
French). BS 1000 B: 1958, DIN A 4, FID 277. London, British Stan- 
dards Institution, 2 Park Street, W.1.; Berlin, Beuth-Vertrieb, 
Uhlandstrasse 175, W.15, 1958. 516 p. 2923 cm. £6. 6s.; DM.74; 
67 Dutch guilders. 

This is the result of close collaboration within the framework of the Interna- 

tional Federation for Documentation between four co-editors and sponsors: 

the Deutscher Normenausschuss, the British Standards Institution, the Asso- 
ciation Belge de Documentation and the Union Frangaise des Organismes de 

Documentation. It is intended primarily for classifiers in all branches of docu- 

mentation, library and information work, who have to deal with technical 

and other literature (or references to it) mainly in these three languages. 

Although not claiming to give exactly equivalent terms or to provide a multi- 

lingual glossary, the editors expect that this work nevertheless may be useful 

to technical translators who do not always find the ordinary alphabetically- 
arranged dictionaries adequate. The volume contains three-column tables 
giving the outline of the UDC schedules and three alphabetical indexes in 

German, English and French. The abridgement, which corresponds closely 

to the English edition (BS 1000 A) and other national abridged editions, is 

preceded by a general introduction to the UDC and by auxiliary tables 
showing the signs which indicate addition, synthesis, relation and common 
auxiliaries of language, form, place, race and time, point of view, etc. 


311) RANGANATHAN, S. R. The five laws of library science. 2nd ‘ed. Madras, 
Madras Library Association, 4 Sami Pillai Street, Triplicane; London, 
Blunt and Sons, Ltd., 1957. 456 p. 22.515 cm. India: 15 rupees; 
outside India: 36s. (Publication series, 23.) 
This is the second edition of a library manual first published in 1931, in which 
the author expounds certain essential principles governing the management 
of libraries according to present-day needs and concepts. From these cardinal 
principles, of which there are five, the author traces all library practice, 
whether in organization, administration or service proper. He thus deals with 
all aspects of library science and, in a new chapter entitled ‘Scientific method, 
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library science and march of Digvijaya (World conquest)’, shows how the fiye 


laws explain many of the new developments of the last 30 years. A plan is put ' 


forward also for continuous research in library science. Two appendixes giye 
specifications and illustrations for a unit book-rack and a periodicals table 
a bibliography listing over 300 references, and an index. " 


(312) AsHeEm, Lester, ed. New directions in public library development. Chicago, 
Graduate Library School, 1957. 104 p. 24.517 cm. $3.75. Distr. 
buted by: Journals Division, University of Chicago Press, Chicago 97, 
Illinois. 
Contains the papers presented at the twenty-second Annual Conference of 
the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, held from 19-21 June 
1957. These included contributions on: the changing concepts of the public 
library’s role; progress and policies under the (American) Library Services 
Act; the outlook for support for public agencies with particular reference to 
libraries; community developments and their effect on library planning; the 
child in the changing society: implications for the librarian; the adult ina 
changing society: implications for the public library; new approaches to the 
collection and services: implications for personnel. 


(213 ZENTRALINSTITUT FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN, BERLIN. Uber die Arbeit ix 
Freihandbibliotheken. Berlin, Das Institut, 1957. 34 p. 21X15 cm 
DM.0o.70 Available from: Buchhaus Leipzig, 0 5, Taubchenweg 8%, 

Based on the experience gained in the increasing number of open acces 

libraries in the German Democratic Republic, this booklet gives practical 

advice on work in such libraries—their difference from libraries which have 
not adopted open access, educational role of the librarian, collections, display 
of books, opening hours, etc., catalogues, exhibitions, reference department, 
reading rooms, periodicals, work with children and young people. Bibliography 


(314) Brummer, L. The Netherlands and the international exchange of publications 
The Hague, Royal Library, 1957. 47 p. 24 16 cm. (Reprinted from 
Miscellanea libraria by L. Brummel, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1957:) 

The Director of the Royal Library at The Hague traces the history of the 

international exchange of publications from the time of the Frenchman, 

Alexandre Vattemare (1796-1864), up to the present day, including Unesco’ 

activities. He explains the attitude of the Netherlands to the Brussels Conven- 

tion and other proposals for international agreements on the exchange d 

publications which have been made at various times, and describes the 

establishment in 1928 of the Exchange Bureau in the Royal Library and the 
work of the Bureau. 


(315) Meneses Ropricuez, Mercedes. La Biblioteca y tu; manual de instne 
cin. Marianao (Cuba), Colegio Municipal de Hogaristas de h 
Habana, 1957. 25 p. (Serie Biblioteca ‘Angela Landa’, no. 1.) 

Designed to instruct the student body of the Havana Escuela del Hogar (Home 

Economics School) in the use of the working materials held by the ‘Angel 

Landa’ Library (catalogues, reference books, documentation of the various 

collections, etc.), this booklet includes chapters on the use of the library; the 

catalogues of the books and other material; circulation statistics; the element 
which make up a book. 
There are evaluation diagrams, a list of abbreviations, and a bibliography 
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REFERENCE WORKS 


(316) Huycue, René. L’Art et homme. Paris, Librairie Larousse, 17 rue 
Montparnasse and 114 boulevard Raspail, 1957. 30 x 22 cm. 

This work, which will consist of three volumes, is designed not only to arrange 

and summarize the knowledge that is usually called the history of art, but also 

to contribute to the knowledge of art itself, its nature and function, and the 

role it plays and has played in the life of man. 

The first volume, after giving an outline of the nature and history of art, 
studies its manifestations from prehistory to Greek and Roman Antiquity, and 
shows the reader what an essential function of man it is, being indispensable 
both to the individual and the community. Each chapter consists of three 
parts. The first gives a broad outline of the evolution of art and its various 
forms, in relation to that of civilization and ideas. The second, the joint work 
of the most eminent international experts, consists of a series of articles dealing 
with each aspect of the period concerned. Lastly, there is a clear and concise 
summary of all the information (facts, dates, artists, works), which facilitates 

uick reference. 

The first volume has already been published (368 p., goo illustrations in 
black and white, 16 coloured plates, 5,385 French francs). 


(317) | Bibliotheek-en documentatiegids voor Nederland. ’s-Gravenhage, Neder- 
lands Instituut voor Documentatie en Registratuur, 6 Willem 
Witsenplein, 1957. 246 p. 21.515 cm. 17.50 Dutch florins, postage 
extra. 

Published under the auspices of the Central Association for Public Libraries, 
the Dutch Association of Librarians, and the Netherlands Institute for Docu- 
mentation, this directory lists 1,125 libraries of all types and documentation 
centres in the Netherlands. Entries are arranged alphabetically by towns and 
then by names of institutions. Information about each institution includes: 
name, date of foundation, address and telephone number, hours of opening, 
conditions of admission and use, size and subject of collections, publications, 
ifany, and whether photocopies can be provided. Index. 


(318) HERBERT, Jean, ed. Conference terminology. A manual for conference 
members and interpreters in English, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish. Amsterdam, Elsevier Publishing Co., 110-112 Spuistraat, 
1957. Xvi+148 p. 19X13 cm. $2.50; 12s. 6d.; DM.7.50; 6.50 Dutch 
florins; 7.50 Swiss fr. (Glossaria interpretum, 1). 

This volume is the first in a series of pocket-size, low-priced multilingual 

glossaries in various fields of science and industry, sponsored by three of the 

oldest-established and most important Schools of Interpreters in the world, 
those of the Universities of Geneva (Switzerland), Mainz (Germany), and 

Georgetown (U.S.A.). The present volume on conference terminology is 

divided into the following chapters: types of meetings; preparation of the 

meeting; documents; composition of a conference; votes and elections; 
debates; and indexes in English, French, German, Italian, Russian and 

Spanish. It contains phrases in English with the equivalents in the other five 

languages arranged horizontally across the facing page. 


ORIENT-OCCIDENT 


(319) Unesco. Orient-Occident: news of Unesco’s major project on mutual appre- 
ciation of Eastern and Western cultural values. Vol. I, no. 1, February 1958. 

Paris, Unesco. 27 X 21 cm. 14 p. Free on request. 
This liaison bulletin will be published every two months throughout 1958, in 
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English and French. In each issue an attempt will be made to bring out the 
salient features in the development of Unesco’s major project in mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values, the main results achieved, 
the broad lines which emerge from a comparison of the activities of the different 
bodies taking part, etc. An analysis will be made, by way of example, of alj 
the activities undertaken by a particular country, or a particular organization, 
including brief lists of the materials and documentation which individual 
States can make available to others in order to facilitate the implementation 
of the project. Special articles will also consider the results of particularly 
important activities or will analyse certain general problems. 


(320) Babel. International journal of translation, published by the Inter. 
national Federation of Translators, with the assistance of Unesco, 
Special number devoted to translation in Asia. Vol. IV, no, 1, 
March 1958. Bonn, Babel-Verlag, Hausdorffstrasse 23. Ann. sub,; 
$3; £1; 1,200 Fr.fr.; DM.12. Special no.: $1; 7s.; 400 Fr.fr.; DMy, 
On sale at all Unesco’s sales agents. 
The idea of a special number of Babel devoted to translation in Asia was 
inspired by the International Conference of Asian and Middle East Trans. 
lators, held at the Unesco headquarters in New Delhi, in November 1956, 
when the Organization’s General Conference adopted the Major Project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 
This special number of Babel contains the following articles: “Translation 
of old Chinese scientific and technical texts’, by Joseph Needham; ‘The 
roblem of translation between Hindi and other Indian languages’, by Pra- 
hakar Machwe; ‘Organization of the Translating Service of INSDOC 
(Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre)’, by A. L. Gardner; 
‘Le traducteur et la traduction en Asie’ (information concerning Unesco’s 
activities in this field), by M. Asabuki; ‘Present status of Japanese translators’, 
by Mikio Hiramatsu; ‘Problems of translation in Thailand’, by Boonla 
Kunjara; “The Burma Translation Society: its activities and problems’, by 
U San Htwar; ‘The translation programme of Sahitya Akademi (India)’, 
by Prabhakar Machwe; ‘L’Institut royal de traduction et de publication de 
Téhéran (Iran)’, by E. Yar Chater; ‘Hebrew translation in Israel’, by 
M. Spitzer. 








PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN 


BY 
Lionet R. McCo.tvin 


Unesco has been reminded many times during the past few years by librarians 
and others that the world needs a book on public library services for children 
written from an international rather than a national point of view, and 
particularly adapted for countries where libraries are in an early stage of 
development. In response to repeated expressions of this need, Unesco com- 
missioned Mr. Lionel R. McColvin to write this book, which it is hoped will | 
give practical guidance and encouragement to librarians, teachers, local and | 
national government officials and others throughout the world who are in 
any way concerned with the development of public library services for 


children. 103 pages; illustrated. Price: $1.50; 8/- (stg.); 400 Fr. fr. 
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(321) 
MAJOR PROJECT 


At two recent international meetings the 
important role that libraries can play in 
carrying Out this project was emphasized. 


CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS FOR UNESCO 
IN ARAB STATES 


Representatives of National Commissions 
for Unesco from eight Arab States met at 
Fez, Morocco, from 27 January to 2 Feb- 
ruary, to discuss their participation in 
Unesco’s programme. The National Com- 
missions of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Sudan, Syria and Tunisia sent 
delegations and observers attended from 
Saudi Arabia, Libya, Yemen, the Arab 
League and Unesco. 

The delegates examined the possibilities 
of co-operation of their National Comis- 
sions in the execution of Unesco’s two 
major projects concerned with scientific 
research on arid lands and the mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values. 

One of the recommendations adopted 
by the Conference was that in view of the 
important role of public libraries in the 
diffusion of culture and the fact that the 


(322) 


LIBRARIES AND THE EAST-WEST 


Arab world is beginning to create libraries 
on a large scale, a seminar for library 
specialists in the Arab world should be 
organized in 1959-60, so that they could 
exchange information and knowledge. 
This seminar should moreover study the 
possibility of creating a regional centre 
for the training of librarians. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
MAJOR PROJECT ON MUTUAL 
APPRECIATION OF EASTERN AND 
WESTERN CULTURAL VALUES 


The second session of the Advisory 
Committee was held in Paris at Unesco 
House from 17 to 27 February 1958. 
The Committee recommended for prior 
attention by Member States and their 
National Commissions a ce:tain number 
of activities, two of which referred directly 
to libraries: the addition to specialist 
libraries of material concerning countries 
with different cultural backgrounds and 
the acquisition of reference material for 
specialists; secondly, acquisition by public 
libraries of works concerning countries 
belonging to other cultural regions. 


SECOND CENTRAL AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN 


SEMINAR ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The second Central American and Carib- 
bean Seminar on Bibliography, held in 
Panama City from 24 to 28 February 1958, 
was organized by the Panamanian Biblio- 
graphical Group with the co-operation 
of the Unesco Regional Office for the 
Western Hemisphere. The Government of 
Panama, the University and Unesco 
provided financial assistance for the 
seminar, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Puerto 
Rico, Spain and the United States of 
America. Unesco, the Organization of 
American States and the Escuela Superior 
de Administracién Publica para la Améri- 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XII, no. 7, July 1958. 


ca Central (ESAPAC) were also repre- 
sented. 

The recommendations adopted by the 
seminar may be summed up as follows: 
continuance of the Bibliografia de Centro 
América y del Caribe (See Bulletin, vol. XII, 
no. 5-6, item 230) and a request that 
Mexico be included; arrange for a separ- 
ate volume to contain the bibliography 
of articles published in reviews and 
periodical publications; continued publi- 
cation of the Boletin informativo de la 
Bibliografia de Centro América y del Caribe; 
in the light of the resolutions adopted at 
the Primeras Jornadas Bibliotecolégicas 
Rioplatenses (see Bulletin, vol. XII, no. 4, 
item 188), consideration to be given to 
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the possibility of securing co-ordination of 
methods between Argentina, Chile, Para- 
guay and Uruguay for their current 
national bibliography; formation of a 
third group, to comprise Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela, the 
ultimate object being the consolidation of 
all these bibliographies in a single public- 
ation, to cover also, if practicable, Spain 
and Brazil; preparation of a list of works 
of reference published in or relating to 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, Guatemala, Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic; for the direction, co-ordination 
and publication of this compilation, the 
offer made by the Colombian Library 
Association! to be accepted; a recom- 
mendation to be made for the inclusion, 
in university curricula, of a course on 
bibliographical work; a survey to be 
carried out among university libraries of 
Central America and the Caribbean 
with a view to studying the resources and 
methods used in documentation; the 


(323) 

OF PUBLIC 
The Association for the Development of 
Public Libraries in Africa has recently 
been established with headquarters pro- 
visionally fixed at Saint-Louis, Senegal 

The purpose of the Association is: 
(a) to group together all persons who are 
aware of the essential part played by books 
in social progress, and to co-ordinate their 
efforts with a view to the re-organization 
and development of public libraries 
throughout Africa, in general, and Black 
Africa, in particular; (b) to co-operate, as 
far as possible, in the education of the 
African masses and élites; (c) to undertake, 
through congresses, study days and other 
activities, a periodical comparison of the 
experiments carried out in the various 
African countries with regard to public 
libraries, and to promote, in this way, 
professional contacts between African 
librarians; (d) to organize continuous 
publicity in favour of public libraries. 

The Association comprises a Central 
Section and territorial sections. The 
Territorial Section of Senegal is provision- 
ally acting as a Central Section. 

The Association’s immediate aims are: 
to establish at Dakar, in 1958 or 1959, a 
pilot library, similar to the one at Medel- 
lin (Latin America) or at Delhi (India), 
which would serve as a model for the 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


AND INFORMATIOY 


a 
National Library, or the Panama Univer. 
sity Library, to organize in their Reference 
Department a documentation service able 
to work in co-operation with the other 
centres already existing in Latin America, 
Having regard to Panama’s experience 
of the Unesco Mobile Microfilm Unit, 
such documentation service to be provided 
with a photographic reproduction labo. 
ratory; Unesco’s Regional Office for the 
Western Hemisphere to draw up a docu. 
ment presenting a study of library tech. 
nique and bibliographical work in Latin 
America, and a plan for the co-ordination 
of the work being done in that field in the 
area. 

At the conclusion of the seminar, each 
participant was given the Informe final 
(2 vols., approximately 52y pages) contain. 
ing the complete documentation —working 
documents, papers submitted, recommen. 
dations, etc. Those who wish to obtain 
copies of this final report should write to 
the Grupo Bibliografico Nacional de 
Panama, Biblioteca Nacional, Panama, 


DEVELOPMENT 


Territories in Black Africa under French 
influence; the organization of a School 
for Librarians at Dakar, for the opening 
of the academic year 1958-59; the 
sending of a mission of inquiry to the 
various African Territories, in 1959, for 
the purpose of studying with the autho- 
rities the question of library development; 
the convening of a Pan-African Library 
Conference at Dakar or Accra in 1960. 
The Provisional Steering Committee, 
established on 15 September 1957, is 
composed as follows: Chairman: Amadou 
Mahtar M’Bow, Professor of History and 
Geography (Minister of Education and 
Culture of Senegal) ; First Vice-Chairman: 
Thiécoura Dembele, Teacher (Territorial 
Adviser of Mauritania); Second Vice- 
Chairman: Abdoulaye Albert N’Diaye, 


Teacher (Youth Service of Senegal); 
Secretary-General: Emmanuel William 
Dadzie, Archivist-Librarian; Assistant 


Secretary-General: Mamadou Samba Ba, 
Administrative Secretary (former Archi- 
vist-Librarian). 

Further information is obtainable from 
the Secretary-General of the Association 
for the Development of Public Libraries 
in Africa, Post Office Box No, 160, 
Saint-Louis, Senegal. 


1. Address: Asociacién Colombiana de Bibliotecarios, Apartado Nacional 3654, Bogota, Columbia. 
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(324) PROPOSED U.S. NATIONAL INFORMATION 


CENTRE 


Some one hundred and fifty scientists 
from all over the United States of America 
attended a Conference at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland (Ohio), at the 
beginning of February to discuss the 
creation of a national centre for the co- 
ordination of scientific and _ technical 
information. At the end of the Conference 
they adopted a recommendation for a 
programme of study of the technical and 
other problems involved in the establish- 
ment of such a centre. The Council on 
Documentation Research at the Univer- 


sity, acting on this recommendation will 
ask the National Academy of Science to 
sponsor the study so that the recommen- 
dations will have the national recognition 
necessary to win the approval and support 
of industry, government, academic insti- 
tutions and the foundations. 

It is estimated that the proposed 
National Information Centre would cost 
$36 million over a 10 year period. 

The proceedings of this conference have 
already been published. 


(325) NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY IN JORDAN 


In 1956, Unesco sent a library expert, 
H. V. Bonny (Australia), to Jordan for 
several months to study the public and 
school library situation there and to assist 
and encourage the Jordanian authorities 
in the development of library services for 
the whole country. Unesco also provided 
$3,000 for the purchase of library equip- 
ment and materials. 

As a result of Mr. Bonny’s visit a 
number of projects for public library 
services were initiated and when he 
returned to Jordan in December 1957 for 
a brief visit he was able to observe the 
considerable progress being made as 
regards public libraries at Amman, 


Nablus, Jerusalem and, in particular, 
at Irbid, where a new library building 
has recently been erected. The Irbid 
library service is at present only for 
reference use as the processing of the 
books has not been completed. The 
library already possesses some 2,000 
Arabic books, 100 books in English 
donated by the USIS (United States 
Information Services) and 5,000 books 
in English recently purchased from the 
British Royal Air Force Library at 
Amman. The library is equipped with 
furniture supplied by Unesco. 

Mr. Bonny will return to Jordan for a 
further six months later in 1958. 


(326) PERMANENT ALPHABETICAL LIST 
OF SUBJECTS BY KEY WORDS 
by Ph. Arzes, Director of the Documentation Centre 


of the Institut francais de recherches fruiti¢res d’outre- 
mer (IFAC), Paris 


For the past fifteen years, the guiding 
principle of the organization of the 
Centre has been the following: documen- 
tation must be made available to the user, 
without it being necessary for him to go 
to the centre where the documents are 
held for reference. In accordance with this 
principle, the Centre has been able, since 
its establishment, to inform scattered and 
distant users of the existence of documents 
and place them at their disposal. All 
documents acquired by the Centre’s 
library and relating to the IFAC’s special 
fields of interest are analysed, all the 
abstracts are published in a bibliographi- 
cal supplement to Fruits, IFAC’s monthly 


review, and all the originals of the docu- 
ments analysed can be reproduced 
photographically. 

Selection raised certain difficulties: 
firstly, the material impossibility of 
reproducing the tools of selection as 
easily as printed bibliographies; secondly, 
the inflexibility, inadequacy and com- 
plexity of pre-established systematic classi- 
fications, whether international (Universal 
Decimal Classification, Rome agricul- 
tural classification) or specialized and 
prepared by the centres using them (for 
more than ten years, the IFAC used its own 
specially devised classification scheme). 

In order to make possible the publica- 


1. Jesse H. Shera, Allen Kent, James W. Perry. Information resources: a challenge to American 
Science and industry. Cleveland (Ohio), Western Reserve University ; Press ; New York, 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Avenue, 1958. xii + 214 p., multilithed. $5. 
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tion of the results of its selection at the same 
time as the publication of its abstracts, 
the IFAC has replaced the system of 
selection by punched cards which it had 
used for a long time, by publishing 

rmanent annual cumulative subject 
indexes. Each annual edition will repro- 
duce and complete the preceding indexes 
since 1956. The first aiiion has already 
been published; the 1957 edition is now 
being prepared. (The indexes are printed 
in offset, from the photographic repro- 
duction of permanent cards, 
shingled over one another, brought up to 
date each year by the addition of the 
references of the current year; it is thus 
unnecessary to reset the entire index, 
although each year it must be entirely 
re-photographed.) Each main heading of 
the index gives references to the accession 
numbers of the bibliographical abstracts 
in Fruits. 

In preparing these indexes, the IFAC 
no longer uses pre-established codes of 
classification, although these can be useful 
at a certain level of generalization. IFAC 
has learnt by experience that the efficacy 
of such codes diminishes as specialization 
increases. 

As considerations of detail increase, 
it becomes the more impossible to foresee 
all the implications of the new techniques 
or of new centres of interest without estab- 
lishing a code whose interpretation would 
require a veritable training course which 
it could not, of course, be expected that 
users of the index at a distance could 
undergo. Even for those specialized in 
codes, the indexing of every document 
of a somewhat special nature is likely 
to raise a problem. Following the examples 
of the indexes of Horticultural abstracts, 


(327) 
IN HUNGARY 


The National Council of Libraries, which 
was created in Hungary in 1953, is a 
consultative body coming under the 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs; its president 
and secretary are nominated by the 
Minister. The Council is composed of 
25 leading Hungarian librarians; its 
meetings are usually held once a month 
and resolutions are taken by a majority 
vote. 

In order to facilitate and extend its 
activities, the Council has recently orga- 
nized a number of special commissions 
which are prelate in addition to 
members of the Council, of eminent 
Hungarian librarians (about 130 libra- 





for instance, the IFAC reverted, for th. 


preparation of its index, to the sim 
system of key words, classified in al 
betical order (alphabetical order of th 
main key words and, under each main 
word, alphabetical order of the seco 

key words, which constitute subdivisions 
of the main key word). In the case of 
synonyms, reference is made to one of the 
key words, which is then chosen as the 
only key word. In the case of related ideas, 
expressed by different and dispersed key 
words, cross references are given for each 
of these key words to all the others. When 
the document has some special content 
which is not indicated by the key word 
under which it is classified, that additional 
detail is added, in brackets, after the 
reference number of the document. Care 
must, of course, be taken not to increase 
the number of key words indiscriminately 
but rather to multiply the cross-references 
with regard to synonyms and related 
ideas. This system makes it possible to 
develop the terminology of key words a 
required, by reducing to a minimum the 
hierarchical arrangement of the ideas 
(not more than three divisions: main key 
word, secondary key word, additional 
detail peculiar to a single document and 
mentioned in brackets; to this must b 
added the identification of the fruit to 
which the document relates: orange, 
pineapple . . .). 

This permanent index will perform the 
same function in regard to selection as do 
the monthly bibliographies in regard to 
information. The om who is able to 
use both the index and the bibliographies 
will have nothing to envy the user of a 
Paris library. 


CO-ORDINATION OF LIBRARY WORK 


rians are working in the 12 existing 
commissions). The presidents of the 
various commissions are usually memben 
of the Council and are responsible to the 
Council for the activities of their particr 
lar commission. There are commission 
dealing with the following subjects 
library policy and questions of principle, 
management and administration of libra 
ries, acquisition, cataloguing, classifice 
tion, services to readers, literature for 
children and young people, bibliography, 
documentation, storage, preservation 
collections and microfilms, library build 
ings and equipment, professional training. 

This work of co-ordination and consu 
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tation is all the more important because results can thus be obtained only by 
Hungarian libraries, of which there some means of activities based on clearly defined 
18,000 are directed, from the point of principles and by an exact evaluation of 
view of administration, by some 20 bodies _ resources and possibilities. 

having a nation-wide character; good 


(328) DANISH AUDIO-VISUAL SOCIETY 


At a meeting of Danish educationists in producers, manufacturers, sellers and 
December 1957 it was decided to form users of audio-visual materials. The 
a Danish Audio-Visual Society to support Society intends to establish contacts and 
and encourage the use of audio-visual to co-operate with interested institutions 
materials in scientific and educational in other countries. 

(including adult education) activities and The Danish Library Association’s Com- 
in library work. The Society has a consul- mittee on Audio-Visual Materials will kee 

tative status and also acts as liaison § in close touch with the new Society on all 
between the various people interested matters of common interest. 


(329) OPERATION LIBRARY IN THE U.S.A. 


In 1956 the United States Congress, widespread education campaigns, and 
recognizing the need for increased library in many communities assists in obtaining 
facilities, passed the Library Services Act. the books and equipment recommended 
This legislation promotes the extension by professional libraries. Citizens of all 
of library services in communities having ages are urged to enrich their lives through 
a population of less than 10,000 by making full use of the library. 
giving grants to states, providing these Activities in each community are 
are matched by state funds. The pro- determined by the local Junior Chamber 
gramme, which will continue for five of Commerce after thorough investigation 
years, aims at stimulating continued and’ of the needs and careful study of the 
increased local support for library services _ librarian’s recommendations. The Ameri- 
in the U.S.A. can Library Association, library organi- 
In support of this project the United zations in each state and individual 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce is_ librarians are all co-operating in the 
sponsoring a nation-wide programme call- programme. 
ed “Operation Library’ for the establish- This programme was adopted as a 
ment, improvement, and support of world-wide project by the Junior Chamber 
library services and facilities in sufficient International Congress which was held 
variety and quantity to meet the needs. at Tokyo, Japan, in October 1957. 
It encourages public support through 


30) CUBAN NATIONAL LIBRARY’S NEW 
BUILDING 


The new building of the Biblioteca Na- cost, including construction, equipment, 
cional José Marti, the Cuban National furniture, administrative expenses, pro- 
Library, was officially opened on 21 _ fessional fees, etc., amounted to 2,800,000 
February 1958 by the Minister of Educa- pesos, which were obtained partly from 
tion, Dr. Jorge Garcia Montes, represent- a duty of 0.005 pesos on every sack of 
ing the President of the Cuban Republic, sugar (Law No. 20 of 1941) and partly 
in the presence of members of the Diplo- from an advance from the Bank for 
matic Corps, eminent Cuban personalities Economic and Social Development. 
and leading librarians from _ twelve The new building, planned by the 
countries. architects Govantes and Cabarrocas, 
The Cuban National Library, at pre- consists of a basement, ground floor, first 
sent under the direction of Mrs. Lilia floor and tower. 
Castro de Morales, was founded in 1901 The basement contains an entrance 
and was previously housed in a former hall, the department for classification and 
artillery armoury. Its magnificent new cataloguing, the museum, the music 
functional premises at Havana occupy room (complete with four high fidelity 
an area of 22,300 square metres. The total gramophones and individual earphones), 
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a snack bar and smoking room, workshops 
(hydropneumatic equipment for drawing, 
softening and purifying water, air- 
conditioning plant, carpenter’s and pain- 
ter’s workshops, etc.), garages with direct 
access to the rooms reserved for the recep- 
tion and dispatch of books to branch 
libraries, technical departments, a book 
deposit and a fumigation chamber. 

On the ground floor are the main 
entrance hall, theatre (with seating 
capacity for 200 persons), exhibition room 
for literature on the basic products of the 
country’s economy (sugar, coffee and 
tobacco), catalogue rooms, various read- 
ing rooms for books, periodicals and 
reference works, and storerooms for books 
and periodical publications. 

The first floor houses exhibition rooms, 
various offices (for the governing board, 
secretariat, administration, treasury, etc.), 
eight small rooms for research workers 


(331) THE LINNE HERBA 
The International Documentation Centre, 
Stockholm (see Bulletin, vol. XII, no. 2-3, 
item 103) is proposing to reproduce on 
microfiches the Linné Herbarium, the 
originals of which are housed in London. 
The project will be carried out under the 
supervision of the Linnean Society of 
London and the whole collection of this 
important botanical work will cost from 
$500 to $700, depending on the number 


of subscribers. 


—————— 


where they can leave the books they are 
using from day to day, maps and many. 
scripts room, prints and photographs 
room, lecture rooms, and storerooms for 
books and periodicals. 

The tower has 17 floors with a total 
area of 15,300 square metres. It can house 
1,248,000 books and 85,316 volumes of 
periodical collections. Communication 
between the various floors of the tower 
and other parts of the building is provided 
by two lifts, four staircases and four book 
lifts. 

All the rooms, except those in the tower, 
have soundproof ceilings. ‘There is incan- 
descent lighting in the rooms in the tower 
and fluorescent lighting in other parts of 
the building. In the reading rooms the 
lighting has an intensity of 50 foot. 
candles. All the furniture, which has been 
specially designed, is in natural-coloured 
Cuban mahogany. 


RIUM ON MICROFICHES 


In April 1958, the Centre issued the 
first number of a monthly bulletin, Micro 
library, listing literature available on 
microfiches in a number of universities 
and scientific institutions. 

For further information, write to the 
International Documentation Centre, 
Maltesholmsvagen 184, Stockholm-Val- 
lingby, Sweden. 


| UNESCO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
HANDBOOKS 


A series of instructional manuals aimed 


at the general improvement of biblio- 


graphical methods and designed to help with the creation of basic services. 


National bibliographical services: their creation and operation, by Knud Larsen 


Vocabularium bibliothecarii, begun by 
Anthony Thompson (2nd printing) 


Bibliographical services throughout the world: first and secon 


1952-53, by L. N. Malclés 


Union catalogues, their problems and organization, by 


Henri Le 


Cloth: $1.75 10/6 (stg.) 500 fr. 
revised and enlarged by 
11/6 (stg.) 550 fr. 


maitre, 


Cloth: $2.00 


i annual reports, 1951-52, 


Directory of reference books published in Asia, by P. K. Garde 


Paper: $2.75 15/6 (stg.) 750 fr. 

Cloth: $3.50 18/6 (stg.) 900 fr. 
. Brummel 

$1.60 S8/— (stg.) 400 fr. 

$2.00 10/6 (stg.) 500 fr. 


A Study of current bibliographies of national official publications, edited by Jean 


Meyriat 


$3.00 15 (stg.) 900 fr. 


ba 
ge 


U1 


EXCHANGE 


The exchange offers listed below supplement material published in the Handbook on the 
international exchange of publications, 2nd edition. Libraries having publications available 
for exchange which are not already mentioned in the Handbook are requested to send 
details to the Unesco Libraries Division. As space permits, the information will be 


published in this section of the Bulletin. 


BRAZIL 


332) FACULDADE DE DIREITO DE 
PérTO ALEGRE-R1I0 GRANDE DO 
Sut, Av. Joao Pessoa, Pérto 
Alegre, 

Offers its Revista free or in exchange for 

publications on law, preferably in French, 

Italian or Spanish. 


(333) BIBLIOTECA ALBERNAZ, Anex ao 
Servico de Documentacao do 
Instituto de Resseguros do Bra- 
sil, 171 Av. Marechal Camara, 
Rio de Janeiro, 

Offers the bi-monthly Revista do I.R.B. 

and its duplicate publications in exchange 

for publications on law and insurance. 


(334) CENTRO DE Estupos BAHIANOS, 
g Place Almeida Couto, Sal- 
vador, Bahia, 

Offers its publication Centro de estudos 

bahianos in exchange for publications on 

geography and history, preferably in 

French or Spanish. 


CHILE 


335 BIBLIOTECA CENTRAL, Servicio 
Nacional de Salud, Casilla 
1-D, Santiago de Chile, 
Offers its Revista del Servicio Nacional de 
Salud (quarterly, vol. I, no. 1, Oct. 1956 
onwards) in exchange for publications on 
public health and related subjects. The 
Revista replaces the following journals 
which have ceased to appear: Revista 
chilena de higiene y medicina preventiva, 
published by the former Servicio Nacional 
de Salubridad; Revista médico asistencial, 
published by the former Servicios de 
Beneficencia y Asistencia Social; Boletin 
médico social, published by the former 
Caja de Seguro Obligatorio. 


CHINA 


(336) BurEAU OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS, 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XII, no. 7, July 1958. 


National Central Library, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan, 

Offers for exchange: 

Bibliography of rare books preserved in the 
National Central Library. 

Chinese culture (a quarterly review in 
English). 

Citizens’ library of fundamental knowledge, 
Series III and IV, 100 vols. each. 

Collectanea Sinica (a collection of scholarly 
works). 

Twenty-fwe dynastic histories (Erh shih wu 
shih), Jen Shou edition, 934 vols. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(337) BIBLIOGRAFICKA SEKCE MATICE 

SLOVENSKEJ, Martin, 

Offers for exchange: 

Stefanik, Jan. Stav a tlohy ndrodnej retro- 
spektionej bibliografie v Ceskoslovensku (The 
present position and work of retrospec- 
tive national bibliography in Czecho- 
slovakia), Martin, 1957, 11 p. Paper 
read at the Warsaw Conference 1957 
(See Bulletin, vol. XII, no. 2-3, item 
107). 


338) Vy¥zKumny¥ Ustav MATERIALU 
A TECHNOLOGIE (Institute for 
Research on Materials and 
Technology), Opletalova 25, 
Praha 3, 

Offers in exchange for publications on 
non-destructive testing of materials, heat 
treatment, metallic and non-metallic 
building materials, foundry problems, etc., 
selected Czech technical literature pub- 
lished from 1953 to 1956 (also in English 
and German); pamphlets on the Insti- 
tute’s exhibition at Brno (the alloy Fe-Al, 
uses of selenium, progressive methods in 
foundry work, the optical dilatometer, 
the use of radiography in welding inspec- 
tion, the inspection of sheet metal withou 
handling, ultrasonic inspection, the nitrid- 
ing of tools, and methods of heat treat- 
ment of cementation steels). 


See also ‘Free distribution’. 
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INDIA 


(339) SARVODAYA, Srinivasapuram, 
Tanjore, South India. 

This journal is offered for exchange. The 
term ‘“Sarvodaya’ stands for the good of 
all and is the name given collectively to 


the ideas and teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

MEXICO 

(340) INsTITUTO PANAMERICANO DE 


Historia, Ex- 
México 18, 


GEOGRAFIA E 

Arzobispado 29, 

D.F., 
rias recently begun to draw up from 
time to time lists of the duplicate books 
and periodicals that it can offer in 
exchange for publications on librarian- 
ship, social sciences, geography and 
history. Libraries interested should write 
to the above address. 


PHILIPPINES 


341 ScreNTIFIC LisrRaArRy, Institute 
of Science and Technology, 
Manila, 


Requests publications on documentation 
work and textbooks on documentation 
techniques for use in the _ instruction 
classes held by a Unesco expert, Walter 
Th. Lorch, Specialist in Scientific Docu- 
mentation, under the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission. 

The Library can offer in exchange the 
Philippine journal of science, containing 
articles on pure and applied science. 


POLAND 


342 OSRODEK DOKUMENTACIJI NAvu- 
KOWO- TECHNICZNEJ PRZEMYSLU 
MATER. WIAzAcyCH (Informa- 
tion Centre, Institute for Binding 
Materials), al Slowackiego 64, 
Krakow, 
Offers its monthly Cement-Wapno-Gips and 
its duplicates in exchange for publications 
on building materials and binding mate- 
rials (cement, lime, plaster). 


sIBLIOTEKA GLtOwNA UNIWER- 
SYTETU MIKOLAJA KOPERNIKA 
(Library of the Nicholas Coper- 
nicus University), ul. Chopina 
12/18, Torun, 

Offers for exchange the publications of 
the Torun Scientific Society (humanities 
and natural sciences) ; publications of the 
University: Biologia, Nauki humanistyczne 
and Zeszyty naukowe; duplicates from the 
University Library, and a number of 
other Polish publications. 


343) 


EXCHANGE] 
a 
344 Instytut GEOGRAFI POLskrey 


Axapemtt Nauk (Geographical 
Institute, Polish Academy of 
Sciences), Krakowskie Przed. 
miescie 30, Warszawa, 
Offers the following periodicals jp 
exchange for publications on geography 
and cartography: 
Bibliografia geografi Polskie). 
Czsofrsmo geograficzne. 
Polska bibliografia analityczna. 
Prace geoLrajiczne. 
Przeglad geograjiczn) 


RUMANIA 


(345 3IBLIOTECA CENTRALA Unntver. 
SITARA Bucurest1 (Central Lib. 
rary, Bucharest University). 
Str. Kirov 1, Bucuresti, 

Offers for exchange the Analele Universi. 

tatii “C. I. Parhon’, natural sciences and 

social sciences series, and its duplicate 
publications 


quarterly). 


346 BIBLIOTECA CENTRALA UNtver.- 
sIrARA Cxuy (Central Library, 
Cluj University), Str. Miko 2, 
Cluj, 

Offers for exchange the Analele Universi 

tatilor “Victor Babes’ si Bolyai and its dupli- 

cate publications. 


MuZEUL DE IstorrIE NATURALA, 

Str. Gh. Dimitrov nr. 72, Iagi, 

Offers for exchange: 

Analele sttintifice ale Universitatii din Iasi 
Natural sciences section). 


UNITED KINGDOM 
348 Queren’s UNIVERSITY OF Bet 
FAST, Belfast, N. Ireland, 

Offers in exchange for publications on 

history, sociology, etc., the Wiles lectun 

SE7TUES : 

Vol. 1 (1955), Man on his past, by Herbert 
Butterfield. 

Vol. 2 (1956), Cultural foundations of 
dustrial civilization, by John U. Ne 

Vol. 3 (1957), War and society in the 17th 
century, by Sir George Clark. 

There is also available for exchange 2 

series of inaugural lectures on a variety of 

subjects. 


UNITED STATES OF 


347 


AMERICA 
349 UNIvERsITy OF NORTH Caro 
LINA Liprary, Chapel Hil, 


North Carolina, 
Offers for exchange volumes in its new 
series entitled Library studies, the first two 
numbers of which have already appeared: 
North Carolina county histories: a bibliography, 


E 
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kIEy | 1958, 27 p- A list of histories of the YUGOSLAVIA 

ical yoo counties in North Carolina, pub- (4.5) = Savezn1 ZAvoD ZA PRouca- 

of lished in book form. VANJA SKOLSKIM I PROSVETNIH 

ed. North Carolina fiction 1734-1957: an anno- PiranjA (Federal Institute of 
tated bibliography, 1958, 189 p. Lists Pedagogical Research), ul. Mose 

in nearly seven hundred works of fiction Pijade 12, Beograd, 

phy having an ascertainable North Carolina Offers for exchange its Prosvetna dokumen- 


setting. tacija (Educational documentation) 
For other publications offered for ex- monthly except for July and August, 
change by this Library, see Handbook on the containing the table of contents in En- 
international exchange of publications, p. 473. glish and French. 














. HANDBOOK ON THE 
«| | INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
~ OF PUBLICATIONS 


_ Second and Revised Edition 





pli- 
LA, 
asi, : , co 
This second and revised edition of the Handbook has been prepared under 
lag the editorship of Dr. Gisela von Busse of the Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, Bad Godesberg, German Federal Republic, with the assistance of 
Dr. H. Werhahn of the University of Heidelberg. The section dealing with 
EL- the exchange of university publications has been contributed by Dr. A. | 
a Kessen, Librarian of the University of Leiden, The Netherlands. | 
tute Over 70 per cent of the material in this edition is new, including a major | 
part of the lists of addresses of institutions in more than go countries. These 
- lists have been submitted to national authorities for revision and correction, 
& and only the latest available information is contained in this second edition. 
“i The Handbook contains an alphabetical index to countries and to subjects. ; 
and an index to towns so that institutions for which an address is known can 
pa be more easily located. 
y of Orders for the Handbook should be placed with the national distributor of 
Unesco publications (for the address of your distributor see the back cover 
of the Bulletin) or Unesco Sales and Distribution Division. 
RO- 
ill, Price: Paper: $7.50; 42s. (stg.); 2,000 Fr.fr. 
” Cloth: $8.50; 44s. (stg.); 2,300 Fr.fr. 
two 
ed: 
phy, 





UNESCO 

(351) Liprarigs Drvision, 9, place de 
Fontenoy, Paris7-*, France, 

Offers: 


Allison, Mary L.; Jones, E. S.; Schofield, 
E. T. A Manual for evaluators of films and 
filmstrips, 1956, 23 p. 

Frontard, R. Present position and prospects 
of international standardization in the field 
of microcopying. (Reprinted from Unesco 
bulletin for libraries, vol. VIII, no. 5-6, 
May-June 1954.) 

International rules for the cataloguing of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural films and 
filmstrips, preliminary edition, 1956. 

List of national bibliographical groups and of 
national corresponding members of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliogra- 
phy, 33 P- — 

Progress report on national bibliographical 
groups, 1957, 8 p. Document submitted 
to the fourth session of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphy, Paris, 10-13 December 1957. 

Working methods used by the International 
Advisory Committee on Bibliography since 
its establishment, 1957, 21 p. Document 
submitted to the fourth session of the 
International Advisory Committee on 


Bibliography, Paris, 10-13 December 
1957- 

CANADA 

(352) Bonar LAaw-BENNETT LIBRARY 


(Gifts and Exchanges), Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, Freder- 
icton, N.B., 

Offers free a limited number of the Uni- 

versity of New Brunswick publications 

listed below: 

A Catalogue of the Rufus Hathaway collection 
of Canadian literature, 1935. 

Addresses (5 titles). 

Exhibition of paintings from the Beaverbrook 
art collections, 1955. 

Faculty of Engineering of the University of 
New Brunswick, 1957. 

Founders’ day addresses (4 titles). 

Hilltop; new writing from U.N.B., vol. 1, 
no. 1, April, 1948. 

Kennedy, J. E. The Bryden Jack Observa- 
tory (Reprints of three articles appearing 
in the Royal Astronomical Society of 

1957. 


Canada journal, 1955, 1956), 





Unesco bull. libr., vol. XII, no. 7, July 1958. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION 









MacNaughton, K: F. C. The Develop 
of the theory and practice of education in} 
province of New Brunswick, 1784-1¢ 
introduction by A. G. Bailey, 1947. 

Sesquincentennial lectures 1950 (6 titles), 

University of New Brunswick: register 
graduates, 1950. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 











(353) Vy¥zxkumny Ustav Marteriig 
A TECHNOLOGIE, Opletalova 95 
Praha 3, 

Offers the 1955-57 murmbers of the 





following periodicals free or, in the cag 
of the 1958 issues, for exchange (gg 
item 338): 
Acta technica (English and German). 
Collection of Czechoslovak chemical comme 
nications (English and Russian). 4 
Czechoslovak journal of physics (English and 
Russian). ; 
Czechoslovak mathematical journal (Englai 
and Russian). 
Czechoslovak heavy industry (also in French foe 
German and Russian). ¥ 














UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 









(354) GOSUDARSTVENNAJA BIBLIOTERA 
SSSR iment V. I. Lenrna (Leni 
State Library of the U.S.S.R} 
Moskva, d 

Offers: : 





Gosudarstvennaja Biblioteka SSSR imeni V, 
Lenina, Moskva, 1957. An _illust 
booklet in English, French, Germai 
and Russian, describing the Lenia 
State Library and the services it offers 
to readers. 







UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
(355) AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA 


TION, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 
Offers free the following pamphlets issued 
in connexion with the First National 
Library Week held in U.S.A.: 
Books and libraries: tools of the academit 
world, by Flora B. Ludington, 14 p. 
Every child needs a school library, by Maty 
Virginia Gaver, 16 p. 
Fountains not reservoirs: the public libran, 
by Arthur H. Parsons, 16 p. 


\ 








